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Today precarious work presents perhaps the 
greatest global challenge to worker wellbeing, and has 
become a major rallying point for worker mobilization 
around the world. This conference focuses on analyzing 
the growth of precarious employment and informal la¬ 
bor, its consequences for workers and their families, the 
challenges it poses to worker organizing and collective 
mobilization, and how workers and other social actors 
are responding to precariousness. The conference also 
examines how a number of social forces, such as the 
state, capital, gender, class, age, ethnicity, skill, and citi¬ 
zenship pattern workers’ resistance and acquiescence to 
precariousness in varied contexts. 

The conference is initiated by the American So¬ 
ciological Association (ASA)’s Labor and Labor Move¬ 
ments Section, the International Sociological Associa¬ 
tion (ISA) s Research Committee on Labor Movements 
(RC44), and the Chinese Sociological Association’s Chi¬ 
na Association of Work and Labor (CAWL). It builds 
in part on an ongoing scholarly exchange between the 
ASA Labor Section and the CAWL. 

The conference’s program reflects the increas¬ 
ingly global spread of precarious labor. While scholar¬ 
ship from the United States and China is heavily repre¬ 
sented, we have also brought together a diverse group 
of scholars from 13 additional countries whose research 
agendas span interdisciplinary and methodological 
boundaries. Breakout sessions are organized around 
four broad research areas which encompass the follow¬ 
ing topics: 


The nature of precarious labor 

• The organization of precarious work 

• Precarious labor in the US and Canada: Unions, 
organizing, and precarious work 

• Precarious labor in the United States and Canada: 
Navigating precarious work 

Precarious worker mobilization 

• Resistance and mobilization in non-traditional 
workplaces and the gig’ economy 

• Informal worker organizing around the world 

• Labor and broader sociopolitical mobilizations in 
a world of precarious work 
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About URPE 


Founded in 1968, The Union for Radical 
Political Economics (URPE) is an inter¬ 
disciplinary membership organization of 
academics and of activists. Our mission is to 
promote the study, development and application 
of radical political economic analysis to social 
problems . This involves a continuing critique of 
both the capitalist system, and of all forms of 
exploitation and oppression. URPEs mission 
also includes, coming out of this critique, 
helping to construct a progresive social policy, 
and a human-centered radical alternative to 
capitalism. 


The URPE Newsletter 

The URPE newsletter is published 
quarterly by the Union for Radcal Political 
Economics. The newsletter is a place for URPE 
members to publish shorter articles, opinion 
pieces, abstracts and reviews as well as make 
announcements that may be of interest to URPE 
members. All submissions can be sent to the 
newsletter editor, Frances Boyes, via email at 
urpe@urpe.org. 

Permission to reprint material from the 
newsletter is granted for non-commercial uses, 
provided that the newsletter is credited as the 
source, and that two copies of the publication (or 
web link) are sent to the URPE National Office. 
For any commercial permissions, please contact 
the National Office. 
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Cosponsors 


Regulation of precarious work 

• State policy: Regulating or facilitating precarious 
work? 

• Checks on precarity: Public policy and grassroots 
mobilization institutions, precarious work, and 
insecurity in Europe 

• Responses to precarious work in authorization 
regimes 

Precarious work in China 

• Countering precarious work: Labor activism, state 
policy, and trade union reform in China 

• Gender and sexuality in precarious work in China 

• Migrant labor, precarious work, and development 
in comparative perspective: Lessons from China 

The program also includes plenaries featuring 
globally noted scholars and local activists including, 
Katie Quan (UC Berkeley Labor Center), Gaochao He 
(International Center for Joint Labor Research), Ster¬ 
ling Harders (Vice President, SEIU 775, Seattle, WA), 
and Janice Line (Rutgers School of Management and 
Labor Relations). 

Attendees are also invited to join the ASA’s La¬ 
bor and Labor Movements Reception, which will be 
held onsite after the closing plenary 

The conference will take place on Lriday, August 
19, 2016, at Seattle Central College in Seattle, Washing¬ 
ton, from 9am-6pm (a short distance from the Ameri¬ 
can Sociological Association meetings, which begin the 
next day). 

Please register as soon as you can online (there 
is no cost for registration, but space is limited): http:// 
www.irle.ucla.edu/events/2014/PrecariousWorkRegis- 
tration.php. We hope that you can plan to be present 
for the full conference, as it promises to bring together 
a remarkable set of distinct, yet related discussions on 
precarious work. 
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UCLA Institute for Research on Labor and 
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Studies 
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Chun-Yi Lee, University of Nottingham 
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Amanda Pullum, Duke University 
Chris Rhomberg, Lordham University 
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Trump, Racism, and 
the Future of the Left 

By Paddy Quick 

Posted May 10, 2016 on the URPE Blog 


Trump’s success in becoming the presumptive 
Republican nominee for president is indeed a shocking 
indication of the power of racism and xenophobia in 
the US, and it is worrying to see so many people co¬ 
alescing around Trump, BUT it is not, I think, a reason 
to be very pessimistic about the future here in the US: 

• Trump has no ground-level organization, so the ability 
of his supporters to continue to exert a major influence 
on policy is limited. 

• His appeal is indeed a reactionary one, but he has NO 
serious program to put in place - it is just plain silly to 
say “build a wall, have Mexico pay for it, and deport 11 
million immigrants.” The anti-immigrant pressure will 
indeed continue, but Obama has not been good on this 
anyway (record number of deportations), and so that 
very important struggle will have to continue. 

• On the other hand, Sanders has a very strong ground- 
level support. His campaign has been funded by an un¬ 
precedented number of small contributors (averaging 
$27) and he has 80-85% support (among Democrats) 
from those under the age of 30. 

• Sanders has already had an influence with his support, 
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for example, for the $15 an hour movement (Clinton 
had to move from advocating $12.50 to supporting the 
$15 move - quite a big (20%) leap), taxing the billion¬ 
aires, opposing tracking (again Clinton had to change 
her positions on this), reducing cost of college, etc. 

Thus, overall, there are good reasons for think¬ 
ing that things are actually moving forwards here, and 
by quite a significant amount. The major remaining 
weakness in the “socialist” movement is the failure to 
put the struggle against racism in a central place. Sand¬ 
ers is clearly in favor of dealing with this, but it is just 
not part of his day-to-day thinking. One reason is that 
Vermont is 99% white, so that he has not had to inte¬ 
grate an understanding of race into his world view. A 
further indication of this is his (apparent) belief that it 
is sufficient to advocate increased income (etc.) for the 
working class in order to address the concerns of mi¬ 
norities (since they are disproportionately represented 
among low-income workers). But that would still leave 
them at the bottom of the income ladder, even if the 
entire ladder is higher than before. So Clinton has been 
able to build on the Obama legacy - it would be impos¬ 
sible to underestimate how significant the election of 
Obama has been to the African American community, 
even though he has done little as President to combat 
racism. Sanders just did not seem to recognize this. So a 
large proportion of those in the white left here is draw¬ 
ing the wrong conclusion by saying that African Ameri¬ 
cans are “conservative.” A real progressive movement 
here can never succeed without the full participation of 
active African Americans. 


Elections to the editorial board of the Review of Radical Political Economics 

will take place in July/August. Members serve three-year terms. In addition to reviewing about 14 
manuscripts a year, members contribute time and effort conducting the business of the journal. This 
is a major time commitment. If you are interested in working as part of the RRPE s editorial board, 
please contact the managing editor, Enid Arvidson. Election statements of not more than 175 words 
are due to the managing editor no later than June 1, 2016; they will be posted on the URPE/RRPE 
Website and sent out with the mail ballots. You must be a member of URPE to stand for election. 
Serving on the editorial board is an important way to contribute to URPE. For more 
information please visit the RRPE page at www.urpe.org. 
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A Better Oregon: 

A note from Gerald Friedman and Robin Hahnel 


To our friends at URPE, 

We are lending our support to an Oregon 
initiative that would raise corporate taxes on some of 
the world's largest and most profitable companies to 
better fund critical state services, including education 
and health care. We hope you will consider endorsing 
A Better Oregon as well. 

The need for these investments is clear. Oregon 
has some of the country's most crowded classrooms 
and lowest graduation rates. With mounting health 
care costs, the state is unprepared to provide services 
to a rapidly growing population without private health 
insurance and to seniors, many who have no retire¬ 
ment savings. While state services suffer, Oregon has 
the country's lowest effective corporate taxes. It's not 
hard to connect the dots. 

A broad coalition of teachers, parents, and 
business owners is putting forth a citizen ballot ini¬ 
tiative to raise the minimum income tax on corpora¬ 
tions with over $25 million in in-state sales. This is the 
only realistic way to raise state revenues significantly 
to make urgent investments in education, health care, 
and senior services. You can read the full text of the 
measure at abetteroregon.org; a brief memo describ¬ 
ing the proposal in more detail is available on the urpe 
website in the web version of this article. 

As economists, we have endorsed this impor¬ 
tant campaign, and we hope you will too. We've stud¬ 
ied this measure and we believe that it meets three 
key criteria: 1) it raises enough revenue to make a real 
difference for schools and services in Oregon; 2) it is 
more progressive than other alternatives because the 
tax will only be paid by large corporations; and 3) it has 
the popular support needed to win at the ballot. 


Support from economists and other academics 
gives credibility to this effort, and our voices can help 
overcome misleading opposition arguments. Oregon 
is a leader in progressive policies, and a win here can 
build momentum in other states to make big corpora¬ 
tions pay their fair share in taxes, and start reversing 
the decades-long trend of disinvestment in education, 
human services, and critical infrastructure. 

Please add your name to the list of thousands 
of people, groups, and businesses that have already 
endorsed A Better Oregon. And please consider help¬ 
ing the campaign by writing a blog post or providing 
quotes to news media. Together, we can help Oregon 
raise the revenues needed for the schools and services 
residents deserve, and help advance national efforts 
to make profitable corporations pay their fair share in 
taxes. 

If you have specific questions about the poli¬ 
cy, feel free to get in touch with Dr. Daniel Morris, 
Research Director at Our Oregon. He can be reached at 
daniel@ouroregon.org or by phone at 503-239-8029. 


Thank you for your support. 


Robin Hahnel 
Portland State University 


Gerald Friedman 

University of Massachusetts Amherst 
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The Divisive Public/Private Dichotomy 

by Andrew Torre 


In our very complex society, there is constant 
overlap and interaction between the public and private 
sectors. The interactions run from strenuous contention 
to passive submission - usually that of the public sector. 

The dichotomizing of society into these two sec¬ 
tors is fairly recent. In pre-revolutionary monarchies, the 
political and economic sectors were integrated under the 
rule of the king, the singular power that oversaw and dic¬ 
tated to both. In the West, revolution made the public 
sector the newly constituted democratic government, 
whose role was to protect the people and legislate accord¬ 
ing to their will. The role of the newly separated private 
sector was to propel the economy through its productive 
forces. It was assumed that these two sectors - each with 
its separate mandate - would function harmoniously 
to provide society with all it needed. This was a highly 
idealistic assumption, which survives to this day despite 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary. The reality is 
that the mandates of these two sectors are in direct op¬ 
position to each other: the public sector must protect the 
people against exploitation and impoverishment, while 
the private sector seeks only profit, which must exploit 
and impoverish them. The preposterous result is that 
people have no direct control over their means of sur¬ 
vival, since they have no direct control over the private 
sector that dictates the economy. 

And so the battle rages, each sector trying to im¬ 
pose its mandate on the other. In order to free itself from 
the restraints of democratic government, the non-dem- 
ocratic private sector vies for the political power that is 
constitutionally in the hands of the people - and it uses 
its immense wealth to tip the scale. 

This public/private sector dichotomy also un¬ 
naturally dichotomizes the people, inflicting dual - and 
contradictory - allegiances upon them. Does one align 
with the democratic government, of which he is part and 
whose laws and benefits protect him, or join with the pri¬ 
vate sector - which provides his livelihood - to oppose 
any laws, including environmental protection, that limit 
profit? This inevitable conflict goes far in explaining why 
so many vote “against their interests,” as is commonly ob¬ 
served. 

While democratic governments have always 
prioritized the needs of capitalism, this has never been 
more the case than in the past thirty years, beginning 
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with the Reagan Administration. It has been an era of 
massive transfer of wealth to a corporate elite by means 
of deregulation, slashed taxation, and unnecessary wars 
and military spending that have vastly enriched military 
industries. Throughout these decades, the private sec¬ 
tor has clearly gained the upper hand by co-opting the 
public sector through intense lobbying and by heavily 
subsidizing its own hand-picked candidates for public 
office. The federal government and many state govern¬ 
ments are adamantly pro-corporate. However, the needs 
and goals of the people and the capitalists are so mutu¬ 
ally exclusive that it’s questionable whether the public/ 
private dichotomy will survive, or whether the private 
sector, through its huge financial resources, will be able 
to pre-empt the democratic process and itself become 
the governing body. This is clearly the undeclared inten¬ 
tion of the American right wing, and why its anti-public 
sector rhetoric has reached such a fever pitch. 

The struggle of the private sector to end the di¬ 
chotomy and unify governance under the single man¬ 
date of profit raises a trenchant question: can a society 
as complex as ours remain dichotomized? With so much 
overlapping, interdependence, and destructive conten¬ 
tion between peoples government and private produc¬ 
tive forces, have we reached a historical point where gov¬ 
ernance and the economy must integrate themselves, as 
was the case prior to capitalisms ascendance? 

If so, what will be the form of that integration? If 
the capitalist program succeeds, what will its impact be 
upon society? Is rule exclusively by the profit motive in 
the interests of society at large? Judging from massive de¬ 
privation worldwide and environmental destruction, the 
answer is clearly no. The current crisis of capitalism sug¬ 
gests that the only way to achieve an un-dichotomized, 
un-conflicted society that meets human needs is through 
a reintegration of government and the economy - this 
time under the people’s control through democratic pro¬ 
cess rather than the aristocratic rule of pre-capitalist so¬ 
cieties. Our historic inequality indicates that democracy 
will fulfill its promise only when the economy is democ¬ 
ratized along with the government, ending the two sec¬ 
tor’s conflicting mandates. 

How can this integration in the people’s favor 
come about, given the power of capital? The word “so¬ 
cialism” comes to mind - but this is simplistic. It conjures 
up images of the Soviet Union and other socio-economic 
formations that - besides falling short of socialist ideals - 
cannot endure isolated from a globalized capitalism that 
commands all resources, dictates every exchange world¬ 
wide, and starves out the recalcitrant. 
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The very definition of socialism is elusive. Be¬ 
cause capitalism has been a functioning - and therefore 
eminently observable and dissectible - system for several 
centuries, it can be accurately defined. The definition of 
socialism, on the other hand, is not derived from expe¬ 
rience, since, unlike capitalism, it has never really been 
implemented as per theory. Instead, it’s been defined by 
somewhat nebulous terms, such as: “the public owner¬ 
ship of the means of production” with its democratic 
implications; the “equitable” distribution of wealth; and 
“production for need” rather than profit. These socialist 
ideals - thus far unrealized anywhere - open a world of 
unspecified practical problems. For example, exactly how 
do the means of production - controlled by multination¬ 
al corporations - become public except through coor¬ 
dinated massive worldwide expropriation, which seems 
impossible? How are they to be democratically run - and 
can the emergence of a privileged hierarchy based on 
necessary competence be avoided? How will wealth be 
equitably distributed? Is the doctor rewarded the same 
as the plumber - and how is it decided who will become 
either without infringement upon basic freedoms? How 
is “need” determined in the productive decision - es¬ 
pecially since contemporary technology can produce a 
plethora of “luxury” products at the push of a button, the 
consumption of which has formed the consciousness of 
large segments of the world population? What will be the 
incentive under socialism for those conditioned to the 
profit motive? And is the “socialist consciousness” re¬ 
quired to make socialism succeed contingent upon fur¬ 
ther development of the human species, and therefore a 
premature expectation? 

Historically, attempts to make the transition 
from capitalism, with all its inequities and depredations, 
to a just socialism that reintegrates governance with the 
economy, have been abrupt - e.g., the Russian, Chinese, 
and Cuban revolutions. These revolutions unseated re¬ 
pressive, undemocratic governments in semi-feudal 
economies. Since similar conditions do not obtain in 
the advanced capitalist states, such revolutions - which 
brought with them the socialist mandate - are impos¬ 
sible. Here there will be no storming of a Winter Pal¬ 
ace or irrepressible guerrillas descending on the seats of 
government, as Fidel Castro’s band did from the Sierra 
Maestras. Nor is there any need for them, since Western 
governments are already constitutionally in the hands of 
the people. Under these circumstances, the revolution 
consists not of overturning a government, but of purging 
it of the corporate influence that has turned it against the 
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needs of the people. Votes, not bullets, are the ammuni¬ 
tion of this revolution - and only the consciousness of the 
people will unlock the arsenal. Having gained their con¬ 
stitutional ascendancy, an enlightened people will most 
certainly legislate in their own interests. And whether 
they are conscious of it or not, these interests must reflect 
the basic socialist agenda of an equitable distribution of 
wealth. Rather than effecting an abrupt systemic change 
to what is imagined to be socialism, a people-controlled 
government will embark on a process of socialization - a 
transitional and dialectical work-in-progress from which 
a definition of socialism based upon actual practice will 
evolve. 

The Move to Socialism 

If this analysis is correct, progressives shouldn’t 
be locked into the traditional definition of socialism as 
“public ownership of the means of production.” Can it be 
said instead that socialism exists when the people con¬ 
trol and share the fruits of the means of production that 
secure their well-being - food, shelter, clothing, health 
care, education, transportation, etc.? 

By replacing the word “ownership” with the word 
“control,” I am suggesting that public ownership is not a 
necessary condition of socialism. Legislative control of 
the economy in a people’s true democracy would deter¬ 
mine what is made, how it is made, how much of it is 
made, what it costs, how it is distributed, what wages will 
be paid and taxes imposed, how the environment will be 
protected, etc. - based on the common good rather than 
private profit. A matrix of this already exists in the WW 
II experience in which the government directed all pro¬ 
duction to military goods, while eschewing major con¬ 
sumer products such as automobiles, homes, appliances, 
and even some foods. 

Obviously, under the extended conditions of a 
democratic government’s control of all facets of the econ¬ 
omy, financial speculation would be undermined and the 
rich would be taxed out of their wealth. This is an evo¬ 
lutionary process that makes “ownership” of productive 
forces fruitless to the point of irrelevance, as opposed to 
a revolutionary process that abruptly expropriates and 
transfers ownership. And it seems to be the only alter¬ 
native - particularly in advanced democracies where the 
concept of armed proletarian revolution has become dis- 
missible. 

The evolutionary process means that the struggle 
must be for policies beneficial to the people - the contin¬ 
uum itself being called socialist, rather than some sud¬ 
den turning point that meets an arbitrary definition. This 
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also implies that socialism will naturally emanate from a 
growing democracy The reactionaries are right in their 
concerns about “creeping socialism” underlying public- 
help policies. 

This seems to be the way the world is actually 
working. Only one thing accounts for Latin America’s 
rapid movement into a progressive bloc: democracy. The 
people have overthrown dictatorships and elected pro¬ 
gressive leaders in country after country where people’s 
needs now substantially dictate policy. The strong move 
toward socialist agendas in Venezuela and Bolivia, for 
example, came after the overwhelming electoral victo¬ 
ries of Hugo Chavez and Evo Morales. Democratically 
pursuing equitable policies within the framework of 
global capitalismintensifies conflict with capitalism, re¬ 
vealing its contradictions more and more. One way to 
resolve this conflict is through increasing socialization, 
ultimately leading to the integration of political and eco¬ 
nomic systems. There are, in fact, only four ways to effect 
this integration: 

1. Corporate plutocracy, i.e., neo-fascism. Despite some 
political tendencies in this direction, this outcome seems 
highly unlikely in the developed world with its long¬ 
standing democratic process and an educated people 
conditioned to that process. In addition, establishing 
such a plutocracy on a global basis commensurate with 
the globalization of capital seems equally remote; 

2. Complete public ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion, i.e., socialism as classically defined, which appears 
impossible in the foreseeable future - especially given 
that the globalization of capital would require a global 
socialist movement. Isolated socialist movements - e.g., 
Bolivia and Venezuela - functioning as they must within 
the framework of global capital, are fragile, vulnerable, 
and probably ultimately unviable, as current experience 
seems to indicate - especially given limited productive 
resources that enforce dependency on global capital; 

3. A capitalism highly controlled and regulated by a cen¬ 
tralized, non-democratic political system, as in China 
today. While China is called totalitarian because of the 
Communist Party control of a government not elected 
by the people, no modern totalitarian regimes have re¬ 
motely approached the economic success of China. It is 
possible that China’s communist history since 1949 is key 
to its economic ascendancy today. Communist societies 
- however they went astray - were predicated on broad 
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public benefit, not profit, and government and the econ¬ 
omy were integrated, as they still are to a large extent in 
China today. This systemic mandate did not exist in oth¬ 
er totalitarian regimes. While communist leaders histori¬ 
cally apportioned much of the wealth for themselves, in 
the non-communist totalitarian regimes virtually all the 
wealth has been co-opted by the ruling elite. Examples of 
these are the oil-rich Arab monarchies and many Latin 
American nations before democratic reform. Although 
formally democratic, the Russian system somewhat re¬ 
sembles that of China in that much of the economy is 
state controlled. But because Russia’s and China’s systems 
are a direct result of a long and singular history, it is un¬ 
likely that they can be replicated anywhere today; 

4. A capitalism highly controlled, regulated, and totally at 
the service of a truly democratic political system. This is 
the most likely resolution to the public-private conflict in 
the developed world. Movement in that direction has al¬ 
ready begun in the European Union, where millions have 
taken to the streets in opposition to capitalist-imposed 
cutbacks in their hard-won social benefits. Progressive 
parties have already come to power in Greece and Portu¬ 
gal, with others waiting in the wings in other European 
nations. In the United States, the Occupy Wall Street 
movement, though suppressed - perhaps only temporar¬ 
ily - spread overnight to all sections of the nation and 
beyond. The movement’s rebellion against control and 
excesses by the financial sector was, in fact, an anti-cap¬ 
italist movement - the first since the Great Depression 
of the 1930s. At the very least, the movement indicated 
the immense public opposition to corporate plutocracy 
- evidenced today by the popularity of progressive presi¬ 
dential candidate Bernie Sanders. 

It appears more and more every day that the people of the 
developed world are staunchly united in their opposition 
to capitalist oppression. This opposition will ultimately 
manifest in the only way it can in modern democracies: 
electoral politics. By replacing corporate representatives 
with people’s representatives in legislative assemblies, the 
socialization process, with its concomitant integration of 
political and economic systems, becomes inevitable - as 
does freeing the people from conflicting public/private 
allegiances. • 



